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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 

THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

Pursuant to action taken at the last annual meeting of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Dr. Joseph Schafer assumed the 
position of superintendent on April 1, 1920, and Dr. M. M. Quaife 
became editor. Dr. Schafer was born in Wisconsin and educated at 
the state University, where he took the degrees of B.L. in 1894 and 
Ph.D. in 1906. He has been professor of history in the University 
of Oregon since 1900. He is the author of The Origin of the System 
of Land Grants in Aid of Education (1902), the History of the 
Pacific Northwest (1905, 2d edition 1918), The Pacific Slope and 
Alaska (1905), The Acquisition of Oregon (1908), and The British 
Attitude Toward the Oregon Question (1911). During the war 
Dr. Schafer was in Washington as vice chairman of the National 
Board for Historical Service. Since March, 1919 he has served as 
chairman of the Committee on History and Education for Citizen- 
ship in the Schools, a body representative of the American Historical 
Association, the National Board for Historical Service, and the 
Committee on Social Studies of the National Education Association. 
He was also joint editor with F. A. Cleveland of a volume published 
in 1919 called Democracy in Reconstruction. — F. L. P. 

During the three months' period ending April 10, 1920 there 
were one hundred and ten additions to the membership roll of the 
State Historical Society. The Waukesha High School became an 
institutional member of the Society. Sixteen enrolled as life members, 
as follows: Leo T. Crowley, Madison; Ona A. Crume, Prairie du 
Chien ; Harriet P. Humphrey, Shawano ; Mrs. V. S. Keppel, Holmen ; 
John A. Kittell, Green Bay ; Peter Lamal, Ashland ; J. H. G. Lieven, 
Hartford; Martha E. McCoy, Chicago Heights, Illinois; Frank E. 
Noyes, Marinette; George E. O'Connor, Eagle River; Solon Louis 
Perrin, Superior; H. B. Rounds, Eau Claire; G. C. Sellery, Madison; 
E. B. Trimpey, Baraboo; F. A. R. Van Meter, New Richmond; 
Robert Wild, Milwaukee. 

Ninety-two annual members were added, as follows : H. W. Adams, 
Beloit; David W. Agnew, Waukesha; A. H. Anderson, Noonan, 
North Dakota; H. J. Antholz, Shiocton; Edward L. Baker, Lake 
Forest, Illinois ; John Bartenstein, Green Bay ; V. L. Beggs, Friend- 
ship; Theo Beufy, Sheboygan; Alma Bridgman, Mondovi; Louis 
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W. Bridgman, Madison ; J. D. Brownell, Ashland ; A. D. Campbell, 
Waukesha; T. H. Cochrane, Portage; Claude J. Colburn, Hiles; 
W. P. Colburn, Rhinelander; Otto B. Dahle, Mt. Horeb; G. Holmes 
Daubner, Waukesha ; C. W. Dodge, Mondovi ; Dr. Frank I. Drake, 
Mendota; Ethel S. Dyson, Burlington ; H. F. Eames, Egg Harbor ; 
Belle Fleek, Brodhead; Charles J. Furset, Clinton; J. H. Gaines, 
North Crandon; Mrs. W. A. Gillmore, Durand; Moulton B. Goff, 
Sturgeon Bay ; O. P. Graham, Racine ; Ralph Gutheil, Waukesha ; 
A. J. Hardy, Waukesha ; Wm. H. Hardy, Jr., Waukesha ; Grant D. 
Harrington, Elkhorn ; Mrs. Paul A. Hemmy, Juneau ; Robert Lin- 
coln Holt, Waukesha ; Mrs. Rose Bowen Howard, Greenwood ; Merlin 
Hull, Madison ; C. E. Hulten, Washburn ; Charles H. Karch, Lake 
Mills ; Mrs. Grace W. Kinnear, Florence ; Howard W. Lee, Janesville ; 
Henry C. Leister, Sheboygan Falls; Henry Lockney, Waukesha; 
J. K. Lowry, Waukesha; Calvin E. McClelland, Rice Lake; L. W. 
McKibbin, Spring Green ; Arthur A. McLeod, Madison ; Mrs. Norma 
R. McNab, Black River Falls ; Cathie C. McNamara, Washington, 

D. C. ; S. S. McNelly, Lancaster; J. H. Martin, Racine; Earl W. 
Messinger, Mishicot; Dr. Forest C. Middleton, Madison; Eben R. 
Minahan, Green Bay ; Alfred D. Mueller, Cashton ; Henry Mulberger, 
Watertown ; A. P. Nelson, Washington, D. C. ; D. Newberry, New 
London; Warren S. O'Brien, Waukesha; J. E. Ostrum, Norwalk; 
Ralph A. D. Owen, Mayville; William Herbert Page, Madison; 
Rev. A. E. Pflaum, Chilton ; 0. H. Plenzke, Menasha ; 0. A. Reetz, 
Bloomer; G. B. Rhoads, Waukesha; 0. S. Rice, Madison; Richard 
Roll, Hustisford; C. A. Rubado, Plymouth; Mary Rutherford, 
Cambridge; Herbert Sanderson, Sturgeon Bay; Edward G. Saun- 
derson, Montello; Carl H. Sawyer, Waukesha; Maude Shelton, 
Kenosha; C. E. Shomo, Madison; C. W. Simonson, Stevens Point; 
C. J. Smith, Janesville ; Ira E. Smith, Bradley ; P. E. Stark, Madison ; 
Miss Frank D. Stewart, Silverlake; J. C. Stubbs, Weyerhauser; 
John Swenehart, Bayfield; A. L. Tarrell, Platteville; E. B. Thayer, 
Wausau; Lyle G. Thomson, Turtle Lake; J. P. Tiffault, Marsh- 
field ; William Urban, Sheboygan ; Caroline W. Voswinkel, Tomah ; 
Edmund D. Walsh, Waukesha ; Carl E. Warn, Cameron ; A. E. Way, 
Sarona; Alexa Weber, Theresa; Eugene M. Wescott, Shawano; 

E. R. Williams, Oshkosh; Louis Theodore Williams, Clinton; 
William H. Zuehlke, Appleton ; Edith A. Zufelt, Sheboygan. 

Three annual members, J. W. Benn of Medford, R. J. Diekelmann 
of Minneapolis, and Mrs. H. P. Greeley of Madison, changed to the 
life membership class. 

Of the one hundred and ten new members thus added to the 
Society, eighteen, or almost one-sixth of the total number, were 
secured by Mr. J. H. A. Lacher of Waukesha. For the six months' 
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period ending April 10, Mr. Lacher has turned in twenty-five new 
members in a total of one hundred and seventy-five additions to the 
roll during this period. His nearest competitor in this effort to 
build up the Society remains, as three months ago, Dr. William F. 
Whyte of Madison, with five memberships to his credit. 

At the time of going to press the Society had three considerable 
forthcoming publications in the hands of the state printer. The 
second volume of the series on the constitution of Wisconsin has 
reached a point where its completion by midsummer seems fairly 
probable. The third volume in this series is somewhat further ad- 
vanced and its delivery by the printer is confidently promised for the 
month of June. The Proceedings of the Society at the annual meeting 
in October, 1919 is in galley proof stage. 

For a year or more Secretary M. E. McCaffrey of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin has been laboring to complete 
a collection of portraits of all regents in the history of the Univer- 
sity. Pictures of all but four are now in hand. Those still lacking 
are Godfrey Aigner, publisher of the Milwaukee Banner, Wisconsin's 
pioneer German paper; Alexander T. Gray, secretary of state of 
Wisconsin in the fifties ; Hiram A. Wright, lawyer and superinten- 
dent of public instruction; and Thomas W. Sutherland, first secre- 
tary of the State Historical Society. Any information which may 
lead to the acquisition of pictures of any of these men will be grate r 
fully received by Mr. McCaffrey. 

A visitor at the Historical Museum in early April was the Rev- 
erend Joseph Meier, M. S. C, who for the past sixteen years has been 
stationed in Nakanai, New Pomerania, South Sea Islands, as a mis- 
sionary. The Reverend Mr. Meier is an ethnologist of wide repute 
and has devoted much attention to studying the language and customs 
of the natives of these islands. He is the author of many scholarly 
contributions, published in Anthropos and other scientific journals. 
He has been at Sparta for some months and is soon to leave for 
Germany. 

Miss Eunice Anderson, state historian of Wyoming, spent a day 
at the Historical Library in February, intent on learning whatever 
might be of use in the upbuilding of the historical department of her 
own state, which is now in the period of its infancy. 

A notable visitor to the Historical Museum on March 23 and 24 
was Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, the distinguished ethnologist of Cambridge, 
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England. He manifested interest in the Society's archeological col- 
lections and especially in the native copper implements. While in 
Madison he was taken to see the Indian effigy mounds on the State 
Hospital grounds and in other places about the city, which he con- 
sidered marvels of aboriginal earthen sculpture. 

An interesting and interested visitor at the Historical Library 
in February was Francis Rawle of Philadelphia. Mr. Rawle's ances- 
tors located in Pennsylvania in 1686, and from that time until the 
present the family has been worthily representative of the best citi- 
zenship of the Keystone State. William Rawle, grandfather of our 
visitor, was one of the leading lawyers of America in his day, the 
author among other things of A View of the Constitution of the 
United States, published at Philadelphia in 1825. Mr. Rawle is 
himself a distinguished lawyer, editor of Bouvier's Law Dictionary, 
former president and for many years treasurer of the American Bar 
Association, and an overseer of Harvard University. 

Mrs. G. W. Dexheimer of Fort Atkinson, chairman of the Old 
Trails Committee for the state D. A. R. visited the library in March, 
and presented to the Society the maps and reports prepared by sev- 
eral local committees on the subject of Indian trails and early roads 
in their respective counties. These contain interesting local history 
on the site of Indian villages, the reminiscences of pioneers, and the 
early routes of travel. The reports for Brown, Columbia, Eau Claire, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, Milwaukee, Rock, She- 
boygan, Walworth, Winnebago, and Wood counties were most com- 
plete. Mrs. Dexheimer is ambitious to secure such reports from every 
part of the state and to make an accurate and reliable map of the 
trails and travelways of the first days in Wisconsin. 

Dr. N. P. Jipson of Chicago, a life member of the Society, comes 
frequently to the Library to continue his researches concerning the 
Winnebago Indians, especially the family of chiefs known as Winne- 
shiek. Dr. Jipson gives an account of the group recently organized 
in Chicago known as the Indian Fellowship Club, of which M. G. 
Chandler is the president and ruling spirit. The Club includes about 
twenty Indians of various tribes who are living in Chicago and from 
thirty-five to forty members of the white race, who are especially 
interested in the history and ceremonials of the native American race. 
The Club meets bimonthly for a camp fire, at which various rites of 
aboriginal America are performed. Recently the members of the 
Sioux tribe resident in Chicago performed a child-loving ceremony 
for the three year old daughter of the president, Mr. Chandler. Dr. 
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Jipson is interested in obtaining a vocabulary of the Winnebago, 
and in this effort he is being aided by a chief of that tribe from Black 
River Falls, who is spending the winter in Chicago. 

Two guests of the Historical Society in mid-February who stand 
in no need of Americanization were James Wamegesako and Simon 
Kahquados, chiefs of the Forest County band of Potawatomi. North-- 
eastern Wisconsin was the habitat of the Potawatomi when the first 
white men came into the Great Lakes region two and one-half cen- 
turies ago, and the ancestors of Wamegesako and Kahquados were 
no doubt members of the reception committee which welcomed Jolliet, 
Marquette, and other of our earliest explorers to Wisconsin. The 
pathway of royalty has been thorny in recent years, however, alike 
in the New World and in the Old, and these men, descendants of a 
long line of chieftains, have not escaped the common lot of the class 
to which they belong. Wamegesako is unable to speak English 
although he understands it. Kahquados is a linguist, familiar with 
four Indian tongues in addition to English. Although he "never saw 
the inside of a schoolhouse," like Abraham Lincoln, by native wit 
and self application he has made himself a surveyor. In the State 
Historical Museum are numerous interesting objects pertaining to 
the Wisconsin Potawatomi, which have been procured by Dr. 
Alphonse Gerend of Cato largely from these two men. They include 
a flag presented to their grandfathers by Andrew Jackson, a George 
III medal, and numerous items of native manufacture and significance. 
The two chiefs were en route to Washington to lay before the Great 
Father certain economic grievances to which their people are subject. 

Heman H. Smith, assistant church historian of the Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints, visited Madison in March to consult 
the Society's collections on Mormonism. Mr. Smith is a great- 
grandson of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon Church ; also 
of Lyman Wight, one of Smith's apostles, who headed a Mormon 
settlement in La Crosse County for a time. From there Wight went 
to the Texas frontier and made himself the leader of a faction of the 
Saints in the endeavor to plant the headquarters of the Church in 
the Lone Star State. The connection of the Reorganized Church 
with Wisconsin has always been intimate. The church was founded 
chiefly by Wisconsin men, and the initial steps in this connection 
took place in Iowa County. The most spectacular Mormon activities 
in Wisconsin were those connected with the Strangite colony of 
Voree in eastern Walworth County; but the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the work of the little group of founders of the Reorganized 
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Church far outweigh all the activities of the Strangite group. The 
latter is now but a memory (and even this to but few people), while 
the Reorganized Church is a vigorous organization with upwards of 
100,000 members, several thousand of whom live in Wisconsin. In 
contrast to the Utah branch of Mormonism and to the church in the 
lifetime of Prophet Smith, the Reorganized Saints have always lived 
on terms of harmony with their gentile neighbors. Asked the reason, 
in his opinion, for this contrast the present church historian stated 
that he supposed it to be due to their attitude with respect to land 
holding. The Reorganized Saints have carefully eschewed the earlier 
doctrine that God had given them certain lands, from which non- 
believers might properly be expelled by violence. We venture to add 
as contributory causes of the peaceful career of the Reorganized 
Saints their abstention from politics and from plural marriage. We 
think the career of Strang at Voree and (later) at Beaver Island 
illustrates this statement. At Voree he refrained from building up 
a political organization and condemned polygamy and spiritual 
wifery as abominations in the sight of the Lord. He likewise lived 
on terms of peace and harmony with the surrounding gentile com- 
munity. At Beaver Island he involved himself deeply in local and 
state politics (he even aspired at one time to determine a presidential 
election) and almost from the first he both preached and practiced 
polygamy. Coincident with these developments was a state of war- 
fare with the surrounding gentiles which continued practically with- 
out intermission until the "king" was assassinated and his colony 
razed and destroyed by a turbulent gentile mob. Gentile readers (we 
presume this magazine has no other) may be interested to know that 
the Reorganized Church has twice in civil contests won court decisions 
upholding its claim to be the true successor of the original Mormon 
Church (notably in the Independence Temple lot case, decided by 
Judge Philips of the United States Circuit Court), thus by clear 
implication branding the Utah church as an apostate body. 

Plans are announced for the celebration during the summer of 
1920 of the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the city of 
Manitowoc. The celebration is expected to take the form of a home- 
coming, to be held probably in early July. 

An initial meeting looking to the formation of a Wisconsin 
Society of Friends of Our Native Landscape was held at Madison, 
February 21, 1920. Mr. Jens Jenson of Chicago, famous landscape 
gardener, addressed the meeting on the subject of the activities of 
the similar Illinois society, which was organized in 1913. The object 
of the society is to promote the preservation in various parts of 
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the state, for the enjoyment and instruction of the public, of examples 
of the different types of native landscape that existed before the 
advent of the white man and which are fast vanishing before the 
encroachment of industry. The Illinois society has been instrumental 
in having set aside, by state or municipal action, typical examples of 
the prairies, streams, bluffs, flood plains, woodlands, and dunes. 
It is to be hoped that the new Wisconsin society may before many 
years point to a similar record of achievement. 

A Sunday opening of the State Historical Museum the afternoon 
of March 28 attracted over five hundred visitors to view the collec- 
tions and special displays on exhibition. The latter included among 
other things an exhibit of oils brought to Madison by the Art Asso- 
ciation and a competitive exhibit of United States and foreign 
postage stamps in which about fifty boy and girl collectors from eight 
to twelve years of age took part. The exhibits were judged by a 
committee of local philatelists, and prizes of packets of stamps were 
awarded by Mr. Brown. This was the second philatelic exhibition 
for children held in recent months. Both were largely attended and 
productive of much interest to all concerned. Not only do the chil- 
dren come but they bring their parents to visit the Museum, inducing 
thereby a greater interest in and use of its extensive collections. 

At its annual meeting, held in Milwaukee March 15, the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society elected Lee R. Whitney of that city as its 
president for the ensuing year, and Mr. Charles E. Brown of Madison, 
who has long been secretary of the Society was reelected to that 
position. Mr. Whitney is a student of Wisconsin Indian archeology 
and ethnology of more than local repute. He was one of the founders 
of the Society and has been its treasurer for the past eighteen years. 
The forthcoming number of the Society's quarterly magazine will 
be devoted to articles designed to promote the movement for saving 
ancient Aztalan. Several archeological surveys are being planned 
for the summer and autumn of 1920. 

As we go to press plans are being perfected by the Fort Atkinson 
chapter D. A. R. for the public dedication in June of a bronze tablet 
on the famous Indian intaglio effigy, located on the outskirts of 
the city. This peculiar Indian earthwork is the only remaining 
example of the intaglio type in the United States, of which eleven 
in all have been known formerly to exist. It was discovered by 
Increase A. Lapham in 1850. Some years ago, in response to 
the urgings of the Wisconsin Archeological Society the land was 
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purchased by the local chapter, and thus the permanent preservation 
of this unique earthwork was insured. Members of the State His- 
torical and State Archeological societies are invited to attend the 
dedication. It is hoped that the gathering may be comparable in 
interest and pleasure with the meeting held at Aztalan last September. 

The annual picnic supper and meeting of the Sauk County His- 
torical Society was held at the home of Mrs. Frank Avery early in 
March. A number of historical discussions were listened to, and a 
number of new members voted into the Society. 

The Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society 
was organized at Oshkosh in December, 1919 and has affiliated with 
the State Historical Society. The new society has begun its career 
in a spirit of great enthusiasm which augurs well for a career of 
future usefulness. Mr. Arthur C. Kannenberg is secretary and 
treasurer of the society, and Mr. Clarence T. Ollen president. 
Monthly meetings are held. Plans are under way for commemorating 
with a suitable tablet the 250th anniversary of the first mass, said 
on the shores of Lake Winnebago by Father Allouez, the early 
Jesuit missionary. 

The Reverend John Peterson writes as follows from Clinton, 
Wisconsin: "On September 21, 1919 the Jefferson Prairie Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of church work in this settlement. It was here that 
the first Norwegian settler in Wisconsin, Ole K. Nattestad, settled 
in July, 1838. A son, Mr. H. 0. Natesta, is an active member of the 
church and has been for twenty-five years its treasurer. A grandson 
of the original settler, the Reverend C. 0. Solberg, preached the 
festival sermon on the occasion of the anniversary services. The first 
Norwegian Lutheran church service was held here, February 4, 1844 
at the house of Thore Helgesen. A daughter of his, baptized at that 
time, attended the anniversary services seventy-five years later." 

A drive was begun in February, 1920 for $25,000 to be used in 
erecting at Madison a statue to Hans Heg, colonel of Wisconsin's 
Civil War Norwegian regiment. Colonel Heg, who is regarded as 
the most noted Norwegian- American soldier in the war, was mortally 
wounded while leading a brigade at the battle of Chickamauga, in 
September, 1863. A biographical sketch of his career is promised 
for an early issue of this magazine. 
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John Cohanski of Ironwood, Michigan, and Adam Blazikowski 
of Milwaukee were the captors of the first German soldier taken by 
the American army in the World War. One guess will be allowed 
the reader as to the racial origin of these sons of America who thus 
distinguished themselves in the great conflict. The long roll of deeds 
such as this to the credit of our soldiers of alien descent may well 
induce any American to think twice before casting any reflection 
upon the name another chances to bear. Roosevelt's definition of 
an American as any person who wishes to be one cannot easily be 
improved. 

During the spring of 1920 the Madison Wisconsin State Journal 
published a series of historical articles on the several towns of Dane 
County. The articles were compiled by Henry E. Schuldt. 

The Mauston Chronicle began the publication in February of 
the war diary of Gaylord Bradley whose life was ended by the same 
German shell which killed Henry Chamberlain of Mauston and Cap- 
tain Arnold of Sparta. The diary was begun at Camp McArthur, 
January 1, 1918 and continues until the death of the writer. 

The Platteville Witness published during the winter and spring 
an interesting series of articles on early Platteville, contributed by 
Hon. J. W. Murphy. 

The suburb of Nakoma, located at the western end of the city of 
Madison, has begun publication of a community magazine known as 
the Nakoma Tomahawk. Nakoma occupies in part an ancient Indian 
village site. Its single store is known as the trading post, and all 
the streets, the prominent hills, and the public park bear Indian 
names, some of which were suggested by the State Historical Society. 

The Janesville Gazette is celebrating its seventy-fifth year of life 
by publishing an extensive series of articles on the history of the 
vicinity and of southern Wisconsin in general. As one feature of 
the series, publication was begun in March of Black Hawk's auto- 
biography. A history of the Black Hawk War, written by Orrin 
Guernsey of Janesville in 1855, will also be reprinted. 

The story of Ansel N. Kellogg's Civil War-time device of a 
"patent" inside for country newspapers is told by 0. D. Brandenburg 
in the Madison Democrat of March 21, 1920. Mr. Kellogg was the 
proprietor of the Baraboo Republic in 1861. Moved thereto by the 
scarcity of labor occasioned by the war, he devised the "patent" 
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which made him a millionaire and has for over half a century exerted 
a powerful influence upon the character of the rural press of America. 

"Little Journeys in and about Baraboo," is the title of an inter- 
esting series of articles in the Baraboo News from the pen of Editor 
Cole. Mr. Cole abundantly demonstrates that even in a small mid- 
Western town there are charming historic and human associations 
in plenty for one who has the disposition to look for them. 

Racine County in the World War, a 600 page volume compiled 
by Captain W. L. Haight, came from the press in March, 1920. 
This book was financed by the taking of advance orders, largely from 
ex-service men, and no donations or advertising were solicited or 
accepted ; nor did any foreign commercial organization reap a hand- 
some profit from the enterprise. The example set by Racine County 
in this respect might well be made the subject of general imitation 
over the state. We write this note without having seen a copy of 
the book; hence the absence of comment upon it. 

We copy with pleasure from the Baraboo News the following item 
concerning a former president and present curator of this Society. 
Only those who, like Mr. Wight, have devoted years of patient toil 
to the upbuilding of a collection of books are likely fully to appre- 
ciate the worth of his gift to the University of Louvain. Most of 
our readers are doubtless familiar with the story connecting the lost 
heir of the House of Bourbon with Wisconsin's pioneer Indian mis- 
sionary, Eleazer Williams. Any who are not would do well to look 
up Mr. Wight's masterly discussion of the subject. 

"Attorney William W. Wight of Milwaukee has sent the cream 
of his library to Louvain in order to do what he can to assist in 
replacing the storehouse of learning destroyed by the ruthless Ger- 
mans in 1914. For years and years Mr. Wight made a specialty 
of collecting books bearing on the life of Louis XVII, the Dauphin 
of France. He was the son of Louis XVI, king of France, and of 
Marie Antoinette of Austria, his queen. The child was born at Ver- 
sailles, March 27, 1785, and in 1789 by the death of his elder brother 
became the Dauphin of France. He was a prisoner with his parents 
in the Temple tower and history says he died there in 1795. In later 
years rumors became current the Dauphin was not dead but had been 
spirited away. Twenty-three impostors appeared in various parts 
of the world, one of whom was Eleazer Williams of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. The literature on the subject was so voluminous that Mr. 
Wight collected nearly 500 titles, not all books, but many of them 
interesting volumes. The library made a rich storehouse of history 
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and required many years to bring together, a majority of the works 
being in the French language. 

Not long ago no less than twenty-nine nations were represented 
at a meeting at Paris, looking toward the restoration of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. The international committee named national com- 
mittees, and for its share the United States proposed to undertake 
the erection and equipment of a new library building at an estimated 
cost of half a million dollars. This building and equipment will be 
presented free to the University of Louvain as a contribution toward 
the reestablishment of this illustrious university and as a permanent 
memorial of the heroic services of the people in defense of human 
liberty. 

While in Madison a few days ago Mr. Wight told the writer 
what he had done and explained that in each volume was an engraved 
inscription stating the books and articles were a gift from himself 
and family. The library was the result of years of effort, the finding 
of a rare volume, no doubt, at times making Mr. Wight happier than 
a king. Now, willingly and gladly, he sends his treasures across 
the sea to become part of a new storehouse which should never be 
sacrificed to the god of war, it matters not whether ruthless conquest 
or necessary defense send forth the conflicting armies." 

In the history of Wisconsin during the century and a half prior 
to the beginnings of American occupation the allied tribes of the Sauk 
and the Fox Indians played a large role. Living near Tama, Iowa, 
in the heart of the magnificent farm lands of our greatest agricul- 
tural state are still to be found a few hundred descendants of these 
ancient warlike Wisconsin tribes. From the January Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics we take this account of the death, last autumn, 
of their chief, Push-e-ton-e-qua. 

"Push-e-ton-e-qua, the last Indian chief in the United States 
recognized as such by the government, died at his home on the reser- 
vation near Toledo, on November 6, 1919. He was buried on a hill 
overlooking the Iowa River, with funeral rites due a chief. The 
funeral oration was delivered in the Indian language by John Jones, 
one of the younger men of the tribe. 

"Push-e-ton-e-qua was born near Marengo — probably in 1842, 
the very year the Sac and Fox Indians ceded their Iowa lands to 
the whites. In 1847 he went to Kansas with the other members 
of the tribe, but returned to Iowa about 1858 with some of the* 
homesick Indians who had determined to live in their beloved Iowa. 
In 1882 he became the chief of the Meskwakis and has continued in 
that position until his death, although his right to the office has been 
contested by other claimants. Push-e-ton-e-qua was acquainted with 
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many of the influential men of the Ideality and at Washington. Pro- 
gressive in some things, he was yet steadfastly attached to the Indian 
customs, and his death removes one of the picturesque figures in 
the history of Iowa." 

Not in many years, if indeed ever before, has there been such 
evidence of a widespread interest in Wisconsin in the preservation 
of our important historic monuments and scenic spots. The acqui- 
sition of Perrot State Park and of Martin Pattison Park, the move- 
ment for the preservation of the earthworks of ancient Aztalan, the 
formation of the Society of Friends of Our Native Landscape — these 
are some of the more conspicuous current manifestations of interest 
in these subjects. Our readers should be interested, therefore, in 
the following letter from William C. Mills, curator of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, upon what Ohio has been doing 
in recent years in the similar field of activity. Friends of the move- 
ment in this state for the preservation of our historic sites should 
gain encouragement from this record of achievement by our elder 
neighbor : 

"In Ohio we have been taking care of various archeological land- 
marks for some years and we find that their preservation has been 
quite a success. The largest one is Fort Ancient. This is a park 
of something like 300 acres and we are keeping it in fairly fine condi- 
tion. The state appropriates about $360 per year for help and 
about the same amount for improvements each year, so that we are 
able to keep the park in fair condition. The next largest is Serpent 
Mound Park ; this is in excellent condition. The state appropriated 
sufficient money to complete our shelter house and museum. At this 
park we have put a museum in place, and the people take great 
interest in coming to the park to view the collections as well as to 
see the wonderful serpent. Logan Elm Park is another one of our 
interesting places. It is noted because of Logan delivering his won- 
derful speech at this place. It is my idea to make our parks self- 
sustaining, and I am satisfied that this can be done with a little effort ; 
at least I am going to try to bring this about. We are trying at the 
present time to secure the second Serpent Mound, located in Warren 
County, and also the large mound at Miamisburg. We hope to have 
the Miamisburg Mound within the next few months. Several other 
sites are contemplated. The great earthworks at Newark are in the 
hands of the city and we do not feel inclined to interfere with their 
care, especially when we can supervise it without expense. 

"I have in mind that all of these earthworks can be cared for 
without expense to the state if the park is made sufficiently large to 
enable the caretaker to pay for the privilege of living there and the 
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rent will pay for the care of the property. Up to the present time 
we have not attempted this but I believe that a change will now come. 
I may say that no other member of the committee agrees with me 
as to the possibility of making it self-sustaining but I know that 
it can be done. 

"We have a number of historical places, also, in the state, such 
as Big Bottom Park where the great massacre took place, Campus 
Martius (Marietta), old Fort Laurens (Tuscarawas County), the 
estate of the late President Hayes, the battle ground of Fallen Tim- 
bers, and we also have several other places in view which we hope to 



Wisconsin was a favorite haunt of the builders of effigy mounds, 
the southern portion of the state containing numerous examples of 
these curious products of the brain and hand of primitive man. For 
many years students of our native archeology have wished for pho- 
tographic reproductions of these remarkable earthworks, but until 
recently no attempt to photograph them has met with much success. 
The mounds are commonly of large dimensions, their elevation is 
slight, and the presence of trees frequently adds to the photogra- 
pher's difficulties. A Wisconsin boy, George R. Fox, has at length 
brilliantly solved the problem of photographing these mounds. 

Mr. Fox was originally an employee of the postoffice at Appleton. 
There he became interested in Indian archeology and began his studies 
with an investigation of the Indian remains of that vicinity. He soon 
gave indication of the possession of marked abilities in the field of 
his new studies. He joined the Wisconsin Archeological Society and 
working under the direction of Mr. Brown, chiefly in vacation time, 
conducted archeological surveys in a number of Wisconsin counties. 
The results of these investigations are recorded in the issues of the 
Wisconsin Archeologist from 1911 onward. Several years ago 
Mr. Fox resigned his position in the postoffice and after a brief 
course of instruction entered the field of museum work, being chosen 
curator of the museum of the Nebraska Historical Society. His 
work here attracted the attention of Edward K. Warren of Three 
Oaks, Michigan, founder of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum at 
that place. Mr. Fox was chosen curator of this museum and later 
was made director of the Warren Foundation, which includes, in 
addition to the museum, extensive preserves of forest and lake shore 
dune lands. 

While living in Wisconsin Mr. Fox experimented with photo- 
graphing some of the effigy mounds of the state, taking pictures of 
several on the northeast shore of Lake Winnebago. Last spring he 
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returned to Wisconsin to resume this work, taking photographs of 
typical effigy mounds near Beloit, Lake Koshkonong, Fort Atkinson, 
Lake Waubesa, Madison, Baraboo, and other points. The one we 
reproduce, of the Frog effigy in Fuller Woods, Madison, affords a 
good idea of the measure of success achieved by Mr. Fox. His 
photographs are the first really successful pictures which have ever 
been made of these aboriginal monuments. They were taken from 
the tops and limbs of trees, the mounds being first outlined with 
powdered lime applied with a large brush. The camera and lens 
used are especially adapted for this work. The Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society hopes finally to publish many of the photographs 
taken by Mr. Fox. 

THE GEORGE B. BURROWS BEQUEST 

Members and friends of the Historical Society have heard from 
time to time of the bequest made to it some years ago by Senator 
George B. Burrows. Mr. Burrows was long a curator of the Society 
and manifested a deep interest in its welfare. At his death he left 
one son, George T. Burrows, who later married and in October, 1916 
died, leaving a widow but no children. 

Senator Burrows made various bequests to relatives and an im- 
portant one to the city of Madison. The will then provided that 
the son should receive an annuity and in the event of marriage he 
and his wife should receive a $2,000 annuity. If he should die leaving 
a widow she should continue to receive $2,000 a year until death or 
remarriage. In the event of the birth of children who should survive 
their father the entire residue of the estate was to go to them. If no 
surviving children were left, the residue of the estate was to go to 
the Historical Society. Trustees were appointed to carry out the 
objects of the will. 

After the death of George T. Burrows without issue in 1916 the 
Society was advised by Mr. W. A. P. Morris, its veteran legal adviser, 
that the estate vested in it, and Messrs. Jones and Schubring were 
employed to have the question determined by the court. The sur- 
viving trustee made no contention that the trust should be continued 
for his own benefit but the question before the court was whether 
the trustee should continue to act until the death or remarriage of 
the widow. The Society claimed that the estate vested in possession 
upon the occurrence of the event which had happened. The trustee 
claimed that it only vested m interest and that the will required him 
to execute the trust until the death or remarriage of the widow. The 
Society held that it ought not to be deprived of the use of the property 
for an indefinite time, and that the estate ought not to be subjected 
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to the expense of administration by a trustee when nothing remained 
to do but take care of it and pay the annuity of $2,000. 

The case was tried first in the autumn of 1919 before Judge 
Wickham in the Dane County Circuit Court, who held that it was 
not the intent of the testator that the trust should terminate before 
the death or remarriage of the widow. The Society thereupon ap- 
pealed the case to the state Supreme Court, which early in April 
gave its decision reversing the judgment of the lower court and 
holding that the estate vested in the Society in possession upon the 
death of George T. Burrows without issue. 

The practical consequences to the Society of this decision are 
of great importance. The value of the estate at the time of the trial 
was found by the court to be $381,000. It consists of lands in 
northern Wisconsin valued by the trustee at $160,000, and of per- 
sonal property amounting to $221,000, all of which will shortly 
come under the control of the Society, subject, of course, to the 
continuance of the $2,000 annuity to Mrs. Burrows. The cost to 
the Society of administering the estate will be much less than the 
cost of administration by the trustee. It will thus be saved a very 
material annual expense for an indefinite term of years. Of greater 
importance, perhaps, is the fact that the income of the estate now; 
becomes available for the historical uses for which the testator gave 
it, instead of being indefinitely tied up awaiting the termination 
of the trusteeship. In its seventy years of life hitherto the Society 
has accumulated private funds to the amount of about $125,000. 
The receipt of the Burrows estate quadruples this amount at a single 
stroke, bringing the total to approximately half a million dollars. 

THE FRANK A. HASKELL PAPERS 

Among the papers recently received at the Library is a collection 
of material made by the Wisconsin History Commission. In addition 
to an extensive correspondence by Charles E. Estabrook concerning 
the Forty-third Wisconsin Regiment, with reports, memoranda, and 
historical sketches of the Sixth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, and 
Twenty-eighth regiments, it contains the letters of Frank Aretas 
Haskell, author of the brilliant story of the battle of Gettysburg. 

These letters form an important addition to the Society's collec- 
tion of manuscript material on the Civil War, especially to that 
relating to the work of the Iron Brigade. 

Frank Aretas Haskell was commissioned first lieutenant of Com- 
pany I of the Sixth Wisconsin Infantry June 20, 1861, and served 
as adjutant of his regiment until April 14, 1862, when he was made 
aide-de-camp to Gen. John Gibbon, commander of the Iron Brigade. 
He served in this capacity until February, 1864, when he was pro- 
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moted to the colonelcy of the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin, which he 
commanded until his death at Cold Harbor June 3, 1864. He was 
with the Iron Brigade in all the campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac, at the battles of Gainesville, Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. 

His letters, written from the field to his brother at Portage, 
cover the period of his entire participation in the war. They are 
filled with the spirit of genuine courage and unselfish devotion to 
the cause for which the Union was fighting, and breathe a contempt 
for all that savors of cowardice or place seeking. In a series of 
rapid sketches, written often just after the heat of action, he describes 
the several campaigns, the successes and reverses of the Union troops, 
particularly describing the part taken by Wisconsin soldiers, as for 
instance when his regiment marched into the heat of action "without 
dodging or ducking and learned later that respectful obeisance to 
a cannon-ball is no indication of cowardice. " 

Lieutenant Haskell attributed the first defeat of Bull Run to 
McDowell's incapacity, the second to McDowell's and Pope's to- 
gether. "They both," he wrote, "enjoyed the cordial hatred of all 
their men and deserved it." McClellan, "the only man fit for the 
place," succeeded Pope, and according to the writer's opinion, "a 
general now leads the army." 

In a letter written September 22, 1862 Lieutenant Haskell re- 
views the year just passed, in a tent on the banks of the Potomac; 
he notes the soldier's suffering, his cheerfulness and hope. Graphi- 
cally he pictures the army spread over a hundred hills showing by 
night the gleam of its camp fires. He also tells of the deep disap- 
pointment of his division at being left behind by General McClellan, 
the "idol of the army," when he set out for the Peninsular Campaign. 
Concerning the action at Sharpsburg he wrote that Gainesville, 
Bull Run, and South Mountain were but skirmishes compared with 
it — "a great enormous battle, great tumbling together of all heaven 
and earth." Awed by what he had just passed through, he describes 
the closing scenes of this battle — the thinned ranks, the faces of 
the men, in which you saw only the shadows of the "light of battle," 
the furrows ploughed on cheeks, smooth the day before, and narrates 
the uprising in his heart of the deep affection that drew him to them. 

His description of the effects of war upon one of the loveliest 
valleys human eyes ever saw, with farms and homes, hill and dale, 
now desolate, remind us of recent conditions in Belgium and France. 
"Those who are responsible," he wrote, "must pay the penalty, must 
be taught how sacred a thing is the Constitution, how terrible the 
wrath of the offended Republic." 
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As the spring of 1863 came on, Haskell, in common with all the 
Northern army, looked forward to a great battle to be crowned with 
decisive victory. He had not long to wait. The second battle of 
Fredericksburg came in May, and Gettysburg in July. In the first 
instance, notwithstanding General Gibbon's success in taking the 
town, Fredericksburg was lost to the enemy by the sudden arrival 
of Longstreet. Bitterly Lieutenant Haskell complained of this mis- 
fortune. General Hooker received his scathing criticism. "Why did 
he recross the Rappahannock?" was the query running through the 
army. Hooker's insincere congratulations to the army upon its 
success in the late operations caused him to wonder whether war is 
not after all a farce and all the sacrifice of brave men merely a 
delusion to feed the vanity of the generals, and to prove who had 
committed the most blunders. 

But the battle of Gettysburg gave Haskell and other true soldiers 
their great opportunity; in that victory the mistakes and disap- 
pointments of the past were largely forgotten. Soon after its close 
he wrote, "I am full of it, was in it, saw it, and felt the sacred rage 
of battle as never before." At Gettysburg Haskell was compelled 
to take the place of General Gibbon, after he was wounded. In this 
command he showed all the qualities of a good general and his action 
won merited praise. This opportunity was the climax of Colonel 
Haskell's career. "Rather one great hour of Gettysburg," he wrote, 
"than the long period of inactivity that followed." 

When, November 19, 1863, the field of Gettysburg was conse- 
crated, Haskell and Gibbon represented the Army of the Potomac. 
In the letter that follows, the former describes minutely the flag of 
the Iron Brigade and deplores the fact that the bones of those who 
fell on the field might not lie where they fell — in consecrated ground ; 
but he makes no mention of the speeches of Everett and Lincoln that 
have made the day historic. This is eloquent of the fact that to men 
who participated in that battle no words could convey its meaning. 
As he had written before: "Pen and canvas are poor for that 
great epic." 

In January, 1864 Haskell's brother wrote that if he desired 
promotion he must come home at once. He replied that whatever 
reputation he had gained had come not from being away from the 
field of duty, but by being always in his place; that to seek office 
for himself, to importune, to urge his claims was a thing so uncon- 
genial to his sense of propriety and so repugnant to all his instincts 
that nothing would ever induce him to stoop to it. Because of such 
a spirit rather than in despite of it, he was the following month 
chosen colonel of the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Regiment and was 
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on the eve of an appointment as brigadier-general when he was 
killed in battle. 

The literary quality of many of these letters is exceedingly fine. 
Charming descriptions of the quiet of a summer night, with the army 
asleep on the eve of a great battle, are followed by others full of 
the intensity and tumult of battle itself. His keen human sympathy, 
his grief at the loss of a favorite horse shot under him, his indigna- 
tion at unjust criticism or commendation, his scorn for self-seeking, 
his loyalty and admiration for his commander in chief, and his affec- 
tion for his beloved General Gibbon, — all these enable the reader to 
share the writer's experiences and affect him with the vivid emotions 
of a great story. 

Kate E. Levi 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Louise P. Kellogg ("The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848") is 
senior research associate on the staff of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 

Rasmus B. Anderson ("Another View of the Kensington Rune 
Stone") of Madison is the veteran editor of Amerika and a widely- 
known scholar in the field of Scandinavian literature and history. 

David F. Sayre ("Early Life in Southern Wisconsin") came to 
Rock County in 1849, where he continued to reside for seventy years 
until his death at an advanced age a few months ago. The present 
article has been adapted by the editor from two addresses delivered 
by Mr. Sayre before the Janesville Woman's Club in October, 1905 
and October, 1908. 

W. A. Titus ("Historic Spots in Wisconsin: III Taycheedah, 
A Memory of the Past") presents in this issue the third in his series 
of articles under the general title noted. Mr. Titus is a resident 
of Fond du Lac who makes a hobby of archeology and local history. 

Franklin F. Lewis ("The Career of Edward F. Lewis") is a native 
of Wisconsin who has been for over thirty years a resident of 
Janesville. Another article by Mr. Lewis is promised for a future 
issue of the magazine. 

SOME WISCONSIN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission in leaflet number eight 
of its traveling library department announces as its basic purpose 
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that no person in all the state, whether old or young, in cities or towns, 
or in the most remote rural community, shall be without books for 
education, inspiration, and recreation. The need for these is supplied 
by public libraries in the larger centers, by books by parcel post for 
individuals in remote regions, and by traveling libraries for small 
communities. A traveling library consists of fifty books — fifteen for 
children, fifteen nonfiction, twenty adult fiction; it may be obtained 
by any responsible person in a community who will agree to certain 
conditions. There are also libraries for special groups, for Boy 
Scouts, students of home economics, foreign language users, and 
people interested in agriculture, etc. Wisconsin's traveling library 
system has been the prototype for those in other states ; its usefulness 
in our own state continues unimpaired. 

The State Department of Public Instruction fosters reading 
circles through the State Teachers' Association, whose annual for 
1919-20 shows that the young people's reading circle has an increased 
membership, numbering in all 61,645, of which 51,187 are county 
members. Upon finishing the reading arranged by the circles, diplo- 
mas are issued by county and city superintendents. Circles for 
teachers, with lists of professional books, have been organized with a 
membership of 3,528. Last year a school patrons' circle was begun 
with books on social and educational welfare as the prescribed read- 
ing. By these means the Department of Public Instruction is 
cooperating with the Library Commission in fostering the desire for 
more and better books. 

A new hope for education is expressed in strong and vital language 
by the pamphlet issued by the University Extension Division entitled 
Your Home Town: An Idea and a Plan. The danger of ignorance 
has been revealed during the years of the war as never before. The 
casualty lists of preventible disease, incompetence through disabili- 
ties, the promotion of poverty and crime by ignorance have startled 
the world. The amount of illiteracy within our own borders was 
revealed by the draft and shows as a menace when over five million 
Americans cannot read or write English. Wisconsin bears the 
responsibility for about sixty thousand of these illiterates. From a 
population of two and a half millions only 21, 214 graduated in 1916 
from all the schools. University extension is organized to aid com- 
munities to raise their standards of education. Let the protective 
impulse of the mothers devote as much time and effort to the little 
boys and girls at home as was freely poured forth for the grown-up 
boys in service during the war; let the fathers give as freely to 
educate and prepare for the battle of life as they did for arming 
and maintaining our soldier boys, and more American lives will be 
saved in a year than the entire war cost. Now that the barrage of 
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war is lifted, let us break down the barricades of ignorance and 
unconcern. Each community should organize for this service; 
councils should be appointed. The University will send its repre- 
sentatives to visit and to advise. The newly awakened consciousness 
of the nation and of each community must be taken advantage of for a 
forward movement in universal education. 

A pamphlet issued in January by the State Board of Education 
is entitled Education as War's Reward: A Wisconsin Contribution. 
The first portion offers congratulations to the Supreme Court upon 
its clear and prompt decision in the educational bonus case. Judge 
Vinje in announcing a favorable decision writes of the act : "Its pur- 
pose was to show by material means * * * the deep gratitude of the 
state to those who so signally and heroically performed the task that 
called them into action * * * to demonstrate that such defense is 
appreciated — that republics are not ungrateful." He continues as 
follows: "A free government's best guaranty of continuity and 
security lies in the enlightenment of its people." Thus the stimula- 
tion of both patriotism and enlightenment "becomes not only a public 
purpose but a public necessity." The educational bonus act was an 
unexpected by-product of the war ; it grew out of the desires of the 
service men themselves. Questionnaires answered by twenty thousand 
Wisconsin men showed that over ten thousand wanted an educational 
opportunity. Since the act went into effect, on January 26, 1920, 
4,282 were receiving instruction in various institutions both within 
and without the state. The private colleges have seen the opportunity 
and have offered their cooperation. Larger numbers will take advan- 
tage of the chance when more time allows adjustment to the oppor- 
tunity. Bonus students may enter schools at any time prior to 
July 1, 1924. One of the first to take advantage of the act was a 
private of Russian birth who at thirty-one years of age entered the 
high school of the State University to prepare for a college course. 
A sergeant wounded at Chateau-Thierry entered Beloit College in 
the fall. At the University there were in January 1,829 bonus 
students. 

In cooperation with the extension agency the state board of 
vocational education issues a monograph on Citizenship. This is a 
tentative outline intended for experimentation to correct the desultory 
manner in which civics is taught in our schools. A concrete course 
for three years is worked out, which uses history as a background and 
gives a broad outlook by a wide survey of the progress of civilization. 
The first year should be devoted to the contributions to civilization 
of the prehistoric and classic people, those of the Middle Ages, and 
those involved in the development of nationality, in the industrial and 
political revolutions. The immigrants from Greece, Italy, and other 
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European countries should be encouraged to present the contribu- 
tions made by their countries to the progress of civilization and to 
discuss present-day aspirations and needs of their home countries. 
They will thus be the better prepared to appreciate the growth of their 
adopted country. The second year should be given to a review of 
United States history, of the industrial and political development 
of recent years. The third year should be devoted to the practical 
problems involved in governmental regulation, the forms of govern- 
ment, administrative machinery, and the reconstruction problems we 
now are facing. 

For the information of the public, the State Board of Control 
has issued the facts and decisions on State Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, usually known as the mother's pension law. The administration 
of this aid is vested in the judges of the counties, or, where they exist, 
in the juvenile courts. In several instances a board of child- welfare 
has been appointed to aid the judge in his administration. The state 
distributes $30,000 pro rata to the local units ; this reimbursed the 
counties last year seven and a half per cent of their expenditure, 
which in 1919 was $406,302.09. The aid was extended to 2,386 
families of 7,288 children. In sixty-nine per cent of the cases the 
mother was a widow; in eight per cent the father was permanently 
disabled. The purpose of the law is to take children out of the 
pauper class and to obtain for them a normal home life and a mother's 
care. The decisions of the attorney-general have interpreted the law 
on a broad and humanitarian basis, so that its beneficence may work 
in the largest number of desirable cases. 

Wisconsin has come back as a wheat growing state. Before and 
during the Civil War wheat was king in Wisconsin. Its production 
began to decline about 1870, and not until the food demands of the 
late war grew insistent did Wisconsin farmers consider wheat as other 
than a side issue. In view of the new demands E. J. Delwiche and 
B. D. Leith of the Agricultural Experiment Station issue Bulletin 
305, full of practical and valuable suggestions to wheat growers. This 
crop, the authors assert, is not hard on the soils if grown with proper 
rotation. It thrives better on heavy than on light soils, is best 
adapted to the two southern tiers of Wisconsin counties, to the 
region around Lake Winnebago, along Fox River and the Lake 
Michigan shore, to parts of Barron, Polk, and St. Croix counties, and 
the red clays of Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, and Iron counties. 
Winter wheat is to be preferred for Wisconsin, the danger of winter 
killing to be obviated by pedigreed seeds of resisting quality. Prac- 
tical hints on preparing the soil, on the diseases of wheat with their 
remedies, and on types of rotation are included in this pamphlet. 
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The seventh annual report of the Citizens' Committee on 
Unemployment and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, 
issued by the Industrial Commission, brings its data to the end of 
June, 1919 and shows how the demobilization of industry proceeded 
after the armistice and how soldiers and sailors were reabsorbed into 
the industrial life. The state officials acted in concert with the 
federal employment service ; the federal government paid the salaries, 
while the local government furnished office expenses. The bureau 
comprised women's, railroad, juvenile, soldiers' and sailors', skilled 
help, and handicap divisions. Unemployment did not at any time 
become serious, nor were women thrown out in large numbers upon the 
labor market. The demand for farm labor was greater than the 
supply. The following are the statistics: Applications for work, 
86,855 ; applications for workers, 99,392 ; referred to places, 84,628 ; 
placed, 58,878. 

The State Division of Markets, whose director is Edward Nord- 
man, issued January 15, 1920 Bulletin No. 2, to explain the purpose 
of the law creating this division and to familiarize the people with 
its working plans. The division was organized in 1919 with the fol- 
lowing broad powers : First, to promote economical and efficient dis- 
tribution of farm products including public markets. Second, to 
locate farm products and furnish information on the location of 
markets. Third, to cooperate with producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers in devising economical and efficient systems of marketing, 
grading, standardizing, and storing farm products. Fourth, to aid 
in determining proper shipping routes. Fifth, to aid in reducing 
expenses and waste in marketing farm products. The law also pro- 
vides that the methods of the director shall be fair, just, and reason- 
able ; he is given power to investigate unreasonable practices and to 
fix reasonable rules for the protection of both the producers and the 
consumers. The methods proposed are as follows: a market news 
service not to duplicate the federal service but to supplement it for 
specific Wisconsin products ; cooperation with federal and state de- 
partments already organized in collecting information, formulating 
grades and standards, inspection service, and in the formation of 
cooperative buying and selling associations. The division also pro- 
poses investigational work into the entire procedure of marketing, 
the various elements that make up the consumer's price, etc. The 
director warns the public not to expect that the activities of the mar- 
keting division will be a cure for the evils justly complained of; it 
will, however, be prepared to examine fundamental causes of injus- 
tice and to discuss these in the press and from the public platform 
in so far as they relate to a single state. 
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THE WIDER FIELD 

THE CHARLES L. GUNTHER COLLECTION 

Members of the Wisconsin Historical Society will be interested 
to learn of a notable piece of good fortune which has befallen one 
of our oldest mid-western contemporaries, the Chicago Historical 
Society. In all its years of useful service it is probably safe to say 
it has been the recipient of no other collection even remotely approxi- 
mating in importance the one built up by the late Charles L. Gunther, 
which through the public-spirited generosity of a number of leading 
citizens of Chicago has recently come to the society. 

To paraphrase the poet, "man moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform." Mr. Gunther was a plain, unassuming man, 
of ordinary education, as unpromising a worker in the historical 
field, apparently, as one could have found in a long day's search. 
He possessed, however, a genius for making and marketing candy, 
and for this service the world rewarded him liberally. The money 
which poured in upon him it was his delight to spend in the acquisi- 
tion of historical objects. Through fifty years of such effort he built 
up a collection whose variety is no less amazing than its bulk is 
impressive. On the latter point it is sufficient to say that over sev- 
enty truck loads were required to transport it boxed from the ware- 
house to Mr. Gunther' s building. As to variety, it may be noted that 
the writer, after spending four days surveying the collection, came 
away feeling that he had not gained as yet a bird's eye view of it. 
There are seemingly thousands of prints and other thousands of 
autographs and other manuscripts. While chiefly devoted to Ameri- 
cana there are many items of European origin and some even from 
other continents. One might write almost endlessly concerning indi- 
vidual items in the collection, but we content ourselves with mention- 
ing a few of the more interesting specimens. Even such mention will 
suggest to some extent the widespread net which Mr. Gunther set 
for historical treasures. The Father of his Country is represented 
by a duplicate copy of the famous will, authenticated by the signa- 
ture of Washington on each page ; of equal interest to many is the 
seal with which he closed his letters. The first patent ever issued in 
America ; the farewell order of General Lee to his army ; the letter 
of Grant to Pemberton proposing terms for the surrender of Vicks- 
burg; the manuscript copy of the negotiations of the treaty of 
Greenville; the document transferring Louisiana from Spain to 
France, and the similar one transferring it from France to the United 
States; the pass given by Benedict Arnold to Major Andre when 
he was seeking to betray West Point to the British, together with 
its sad sequel, the report of the board of officers to Washington rec- 
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ommending that Major Andre be put to death — all these and hun- 
dreds of other papers rouse the envy of the collector. Of museum 
objects we note the table on which Grant drafted the terms of sur- 
render at Appomattox; the bed on which Lincoln died, and the 
coach in which he was wont to take the air; the compass used by 
Washington, his camp dishes, and some of his Mount Vernon pewter; 
the compass used in laying out the streets of down-town Chicago. 
Mr. Gunther was not particularly noted as a collector of books, yet 
he succeeded in acquiring some surprisingly interesting volumes. In 
his collection may be seen Waldseemuller's Cosmographiae Intro- 
duction wherein the name America was first proposed for the New 
World. Probably the oldest existing specimen of an American book 
may be seen here, followed by many others dating from the sixteenth 
century. Some of our readers may learn with surprise that these 
books were being printed in the city of Mexico half a century before 
John Smith came to Jamestown, and full seventy-five years before 
the Pilgrims cast anchor in Plymouth harbor. The acquisition of 
this collection by the Chicago Historical Society can hardly fail to 
promote the historical interests of the entire West. 

Two leading articles are found in the January number of the 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics. Cyril B. Upham presents a 
"Historical Survey of the Militia in Iowa, 1865-1898"; while Pro- 
fessor Louis B. Schmidt of the State Agricultural College discusses 
"The Internal Grain Trade of the United States, 1850-1860." 

To the famous Rainbow Division of the American army in the 
World War Wisconsin contributed three companies. Friends and 
relatives of these men will be interested to know that The Story of 
the Rainbow Division, by Raymond S. Tompkins, has now been 
published. 

The first issue of The Canadian Historical Review made its ap- 
pearance in March, 1920. The Review is an outgrowth of The Review 
of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, an annual survey of 
Canadian historical literature which has been in existence nearly a 
quarter of a century. The new quarterly devotes large attention to 
the review of current publications relating to Canadian history. In 
addition the first issue contains two important original historical 
articles and two source documents. We greet with pleasure this new 
publication which gives promise of adequately supplying for Cana- 
dian history the role long performed for the historical interests of 
our own country by the American Historical Review. 
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Major Robert Rogers, commandant at Michilimackinac in 
1766-67, was one of the most picturesque characters in American 
colonial history. His valuable journal, kept during this period, has 
been for some time the property of the American Antiquarian Society. 
The journal has now been published in the Transactions of the 
Society for October, 1918. It constitutes a valuable source for the 
Indian life of the Northwest a century and a half ago. 

"Fort Atkinson, A Pigsty" in the Iowa Magazine for September, 
1919 deals not with the beautiful Wisconsin city made famous by 
Governor Hoard and Milo Jones, but with the site of the Iowa fort 
of three generations ago some sixty miles or so west of Prairie du 
Chien. The history of the Iowa Fort Atkinson (succeeded, as in 
Wisconsin, by a town of the same name) is intimately connected with 
the history of Fort Crawford and the Indian regime in Wisconsin. 
The author of the article presents a brief history of the fort, with 
illustrations of its buildings as they appear at the present time. 

"Ice-cream, Ice-cream Parlors, and Confectionery in Three 
Oaks," is the suggestive heading of an interesting paper in the Three 
Oaks (Michigan) Acorn for February 26, 1920. Among other things 
we learn that there is no direct mention of sugar in the Bible, although 
Jeremiah speaks of a "sweet cane from a far country." By the time 
of Alexander (330 A. D.) sugar was well known in the Orient, but 
not until the return of the Crusaders from the East was a knowledge 
of it spread abroad in western Europe. Candy as we know it today 
dates from about the beginning of the nineteenth century — a develop- 
ment of the practice of eighteenth century physicians of tempering 
their nauseous doses by enclosing them in a sweet covering. Candy- 
making was well developed in our eastern cities by 1816, although 
no machinery was used in its manufacture prior to 1845. At that 
time the first revolving steam-pan was perfected since which mechani- 
cal processes have so gained upon hand work that today the entire 
process, even to packing the boxes, is performed by machinery. The 
article concludes with a history of the candy and confectionery trade 
in the town of Three Oaks from the early day to the present time. 



